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® there are few studies on financial 
abuse.> 


A recent British Columbia study found 
that eight percent of older adults had 
been financially abused, losing, on 
average, $20,000 each.° 


Other Canadian studies have found that 
financial abuse is the most commonly 
reported form of abuse experienced by 
older people.’ 


Financial abuse can happen to older 
people who live at home, and it can 
happen to those living in a nursing 
home or other institution.* 


Facts to Think About 


Financial abuse can happen to any older 
adult.’ 


It can happen when: 


@ the abuser really wants or needs 
money, whether the need exists 
because of greed, unemployment 
or debt, 


@ the abuser thinks that he or she has a 
right to the older person’s money or 
belongings, or 


@ the abuser has the opportunity to take 


advantage of an older person.'” 


The abuser may gain access to an older 
person’s money or belongings by: 


<j 
@ lies \ ay 


@ threats 
® being friendly or 


® promising to care for the older 


person."' 


Financial abuse is a pattern rather than a 
single event. It often happens over a long 
period of time.’ 


Often, when an older person is being 
financially abused, he or she is also 
being psychologically abused." 


Finding Out About Financial Abuse 


Financial abuse can be difficult to 
identify or recognize.'* 


People who work in banks or other 
financial institutions may be the first 
ones to recognize financial abuse 
because they look after financial 
accounts, trusts and documents." 


Here are some signs that financial 
abuse might be happening.'° More 
information is needed to be sure that 
it is actually abuse. 


@ Large sums of money are taken from 
a bank account. 


- Signatures on cheques or other papers 
look suspicious. 


The older person is in debt and does 
not know why. 


Bank statements are no longer being 
sent to the older person’s home. 


The older person cannot buy food or 
personal care items, or pay bills. 


The older person’s will is 
unexpectedly changed. 


The older person’s home is 
unexpectedly sold. 


Personal belongings, such as clothes 
or jewellery, are missing from an 
older person’s home or room in an 
institution. 


The older person is asked to sign legal 
papers (such as a power of attorney, 

a will or a joint deed to a house) 
without being able to understand 

what they mean. 


The older person cannot remember 
signing papers or making certain 
money transfers. 


The older person is not allowed to 
decide or speak for himself or herself. 


The older person is isolated from 
friends and family. 


The older person feels afraid or 
worried when talking about money. 


Stopping Financial Abuse’ 


If an older person is being financially 
abused, he or she can talk to someone 
who is trusted. This person could be a 
friend, a relative, a health practitioner 
or a police officer. 


An older adult may decide to: 


® contact the support services listed on 
page 6 for information and help, 


@ revoke the power of attorney if it is 
misused, 


@ set up a trust that is managed by a 
professional, 


@ close any joint bank accounts, 


@ have the abuser removed from the 
home, or 


@ talk to other family members about 
the abuse. 

There are legal ways to: 

@ stop the abuse, 


@ protect people who are being abused, 
and 


@ retrieve money or belongings. 


To do this, an older adult may decide to: 
@ report the abuse to the police, 
@ speak to a lawyer, or 


® go to court. 


Other people can help an older adult stop 
the abuse. When offering such help, you 
should always: 


@ take direction from the older adult, 
@ be sensitive to the person’s needs, 
®@ provide real options for change, 


® get the older person’s consent before 
acting, and 


® respect confidentiality.” 


Some of the ways you may help are to: 


® give the older person information on 
financial abuse, 


@ give the older person information 
about support services, 


@ advocate for the older person, 


® encourage the older person to make 
new friends or participate in 
community activities, and 


@ let the abuser know where he or she 


can get help. 


Like all adults, every older person has 
the right to accept or reject help." 


The Criminal Code of Canada protects 
people from the following kinds of 
financial abuse: 


@ theft 
@ misuse of power of attorney 


@ breach of trust 


@ forgery 
@® fraud 


@ extortion. 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island 
have adult-protection legislation. In 
these provinces, a court can issue an 
order to protect a vulnerable older adult 
who is unable to protect himself or 
herself by reason of physical disability 
or mental infirmity.”’ 


Each province and territory has 
guardianship legislation. Guardianship 
occurs when a person or agency is 
appointed to take care of the property, 
financial affairs and physical needs of 
an older adult who is not mentally 
capable.” 


Preventing financial abuse” 


An older adult can: 


@ be part of a group of friends who stay 
in touch regularly, 


@ learn the signs of financial abuse 
listed on page 11, 


@ keep track of all property, bank 
accounts and belongings, 


@ keep money in a bank or financial 
institution, not at home, 


® have pension cheques deposited 
directly into a bank account, 


write an agreement plan for repaying 
money before lending it to a relative, 


prepare a will with a lawyer’s help, 


review the will once in a while to 
make sure it 1s up-to-date, 


change the will only after careful 
thought, 


talk to a lawyer about power of 
attorney, and about what will happen 


if he or she cannot manage alone, or 


ask a trusted friend or family member 
to review all papers before signing. 


A family member or friend can: 


stay in close touch with older 
relatives and friends, 


learn about the changes that are part 
of the aging process, or 


talk to an older adult about future 
plans in case he or she should become 
unable to manage finances alone. 


A service provider can: 


develop policies to spot and 
investigate financial abuse, 


set up training programs for staff and 
volunteers, 


make sure that older adults know 
about community services, and 


develop outreach services. 


A bank or other financial institution 
can: 


@ give training to workers on the aging 
process, the signs of financial abuse 
and community services for older 
adults, 


® tell older customers about good 
financial practices and ways to 
prevent financial abuse, and 


@ develop ways to protect customers, 
such as protected accounts and 
voluntary third-party notification 
procedures for bank account holders. 


A community can: 


@ increase public awareness of financial 
abuse, 


® promote an interdisciplinary and 
community approach to respond to 
and prevent financial abuse, 


@ get seniors’ groups, health and social 
service agencies, bank and financial 
institutions, and the police involved 
in community strategies, 


@ develop advocacy programs for older 
people, 


@ set up a telephone hot-line for older 
adults who want to ask questions or 
get help on financial abuse, and 


® promote positive images of older 
adults. 


Support services 


If you or someone you know has 

experienced or is experiencing abuse, 
you are not alone. Help is available. 
Emergency telephone numbers can be 


found at the front of your phone book. 


You can also contact your local: 


Bank or financial institution 
Social service agency 
Community resource centre 
Seniors’ centre 

Distress centre 

Senior citizen home or daycare centre 
Doctor or health care practitioner 
Spiritual advisor or organization 
Hospital or health agency 
Immigrant service centre 
Independent living centre 
Ethnocultural community or 
organization 

Transition house or shelter, or 
Legal agency. 


Suggested Resources 


Aging (1996) (No. 367). Several 
articles in this edition of the magazine 


discuss financial abuse. See Blunt, A.P. 


Financial Exploitation: The Best Kept 
Secret of Elder Abuse. Aging, 1996, 
No. 367, p. 62-68. 


British Columbia Coalition to Eliminate 


Abuse of Seniors (BCCEAS). (1997). 


How to Deal with Financial Abuse of 
Senior Clients: Training Manual for 
Front-line Staff and Management 

of Financial Institutions. New 
Westminster: BCCEAS. 


British Columbia Coalition to Eliminate 
Abuse of Seniors (BCCEAS). (1998). 
Money Matters for Seniors. New 
Westminster: BCCEAS. [videocassette 
25 minutes]. 


CLSC René-Cassin/University Institute 
of Social Gerontology of Quebec. 
(1997). Elder Abuse Protocol. Montreal, 
Quebec: CLSC René-Cassin/UISGQ. 


CLSC René-Cassin/University Institute 
of Social Gerontology of Quebec. 
(1997). Working with Mistreated 
Seniors from Ethnocultural Communities 
and Their Families: A Guide for Service 
Providers. Montreal, Quebec: CLSC 
René-Cassin/UISGQ. 


Les Productions A.D.L.E. Inc. (1995). 
Auguste and Blanche. This video deals 
with the issue of emotional, financial and 
physical abuse of older adults by their 
children. St-Elie d’ Orford, Quebec. 
[videocassette 30 minutes]. 


Manitoba Seniors Directorate. (1991). 
Standing Up for Yourself: How to 
Recognize and Avoid Financial Abuse. 
Winnipeg: Manitoba Seniors Directorate. 
[videocassette 13 minutes]. 


Price, G. & Fox, C. (1997). The 
Massachusetts bank reporting project: an 
edge against elder financial exploitation. 
Journal of Elder Abuse and Neglect, 
8(4), p. 59-71. 


Spencer, C. (1998) Diminishing Returns: 
An Examination of Financial Abuse of 
Older Adults in British Columbia. 
Vancouver: Gerontology Research 
Centre, Simon Fraser University. 
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1. A relative may be a spouse, child 
or sibling (brother or sister). A 
person in a position of trust may be 
a neighbour, home care worker or 
staff person in a long-term care 
facility. Financial abuse by strangers 
is not included in this fact sheet. 
Blunt, A.P. (1996). Financial 
exploitation: the best kept secret of 
elder abuse. Aging, No. 367, 62-65. 


2. Wahl, J. & Purdy, S. (1991). Elder 
Abuse: The Hidden Crime. Toronto: 
Advocacy Centre for the Elderly 
and Community Legal Education 
Ontario, p. 3. 


3. A power of attorney for property is 
a legal document through which a 
mentally competent older adult gives 
another person the power to act on 
his or her behalf in property or 
financial matters. The older adult 


can cancel the power of attorney 

at any time. Unless otherwise 
indicated, the general power of 
attorney for property ends when 
the older person becomes mentally 
incompetent or dies. An enduring 
or continuing power of attorney for 
property allows someone to manage 
an older adult’s property and 
financial affairs in the event of 
mental incapacity. Please note that 
powers of attorney vary among the 
provinces and territories. Contact a 
lawyer for more information. 


For example, theft, fraud, forgery 
and extortion are criminal offences. 
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Clients: Training Manual for 
Front-line Staff and Management 
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Westminster: BCCEAS, p. 12-13. 


Lukawiecki, T. (1993). Community 
Awareness and Response: Abuse and 
Neglect of Older Adults. Ottawa: 
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Canada, p. 13. 


For more information see Murphy, 
N. (1994). Resource and Training 
Kit for Service Providers: Abuse and 
Neglect of Older Adults. Ottawa: 
Mental Health Division, Health 
Canada, p. 66. 


Gordon, R. & Verdun-Jones, 

S. (1992). Adult Guardianship 
Law in Canada. Toronto: 
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For additional information, contact: 


The National Clearinghouse on Family Violence 
Family Violence Prevention Unit 

Health Issues Division 

Health Promotion and Programs Branch 

Health Canada 

Address Locator: 1907D 1 

7th Floor, Jeanne Mance Building, Tunney’s Pasture 
Ottawa, Ontario, KIA 1B4, CANADA 
Telephone: 1-888-267-1291 or (613) 957-2938 
Fax: (613) 941-8930 

Fax Link: 1-800-267-1233 or (613) 941-7285 
TTY: 1-800-561-5643 or (613) 952-6396 

Web site: www.hc-sc.gc.ca/ne-cn 


This publication can be made available 
in alternate formats upon request. 


Ce feuillet de renseignements est également 


disponible en frang¢ais sous le titre 
L’ exploitation financiére des ainés 


March 1999 (revised) 


Our mission is to help the people of Canada 
maintain and improve their health. 
Health Canada 
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Financial Abuse 


How to spot it. How to stop it from 
happening. 


What Is Financial Abuse? 


Financial abuse is the misuse of your 
money or belongings by a relative or a 
person you trust. 


Financial abuse is a CRIME. 

People can get to your money or things 
that belong to you by: 

@ lying to you 

@ threatening you 

@ being friendly with you 


@ promising to care for you. 
How to Spot Financial Abuse 


Here are some signs that financial abuse 
might be happening. You would need to 
find out more to be sure. 


@ Large sums of money go missing 
from your bank account. 


@ The signature on cheques or other 
papers does not look like your 
signature. 


@ You are in debt and do not know 
why. 
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@ Bank statements are no longer 
coming to your home. 


@ You do not have money to buy food 
or things for your house. 


@ You do not have money to pay bills. 


@ Your will has changed and you did 
not agree to change it. 


@ Your home is sold and you did not 
agree to sell it. 


@ Things that belong to you such as 
clothes or jewellery are missing from 
your home, your apartment or your 
room. 


@ You are asked to sign legal papers 
(such as a will, a power of attorney 
or a joint deed to a house) without 
knowing what the papers mean. 


@® You are not allowed to decide or 
speak for yourself. 


@® You are not in close contact with 
family and friends. 


@ You feel afraid or worried when you 
talk about money. 


How to Stop It from Happening 


If you are an older adult, you can: 


@ Be part of a group of friends who stay 
in touch with each other. 


@ Learn to spot the signs of financial 
abuse (listed above). 


Keep track of all your property, bank 
accounts and belongings. 


Keep money in a bank account, not at 
home. 


Have pension cheques put straight 
into your bank account, not mailed to 
your home. 


Make sure that a relative who 
borrows money from you signs a 
written plan to pay back the money. 


Go to a lawyer when it is time to 
make or change your will. 


Make plans with your lawyer to 
decide what will happen if there is a 
time when you might not be able to 
care for yourself. 


Check your will once in a while by 
reading it over. 


Do not agree to change your will 
until you have thought about it very 
carefully. 


Make sure that someone you trust 
reads all your legal and banking 
papers before you sign them. 


@ Talk to someone you trust if you 
think you are being financially 
abused. This could be your friend, 
your relative, your religious or 
spiritual advisor, your bank manager, 
a doctor or the police. 


If you are a family member or friend 
of an older adult, you can: 


@ Keep in close touch with him or her. 


@ Talk with them about who will handle 
their money and who will have power 
of attorney if they become incapable 
(not able to decide what to do because 
of sickness or mental health 
problems). 


@ Support them by offering help or 
information on what actions they can 
take if you think financial abuse is 
happening. 


@ Respect their right to privacy and 
confidentiality, and only act on their 
wishes. 
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